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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Propofitioii  of  Mr.  Flood  for  Amend- 
ing the  Reprefentation  in  Parliament,  having 
been  approved  of  by  many  diftinguifhed  Per- 
fbns,  and  being  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Public,  we  wifh  to  give  a  correct  Reprefenta- 
tion of  it,  and  of  the  Argument. 
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RISE  to  propofe  a  Reform  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reprefentation  of  the  People.  I  cannot 
mention  the  fubje6t  without  making  you  fenfi- 
fible  of  its  importance  ;  it  is  furrounded  with 
difficulties  ;  fome  that  ar^  inherent  in  the  lub- 
jed,  and  more  that  do  not  in  reality  belong  to 
it — difficulties  of  private  intereft  in  the  prepoA 
feffions  of  thofe  who,  having  benefited  by  the 
perverfion  of  the  conftitution,  are  unwilling  to 
rellore  it.  To  fuch  perfons  f  have  but  one  ap- 
plication to  make,  and  that  is,  that  they  will 
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lufpend  thofe  prepafleffions  till  they  hear  what  1 
have  to  propofe  ;  and  then  if  they  find  that  they 
can  do  a  noble  juftice  to  their  country,  without 
a  perfonal  injury  to  themfelves,  that  they  will 
receive,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  will  examine  it. 
There  is  another  fentiment  which  I  wifh  to 
obviate,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  prepoflerous  for 
any  man  to  attempt  a  Reform  in  which,  fome 
years  ago,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  fucceed.  Bowing  to  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  my  anfwer  is 
plain — Firft,  that  I  have  avoided  the  objedions 
that  militated  mofh  ftrongly  againft  his  plan — 
next,  that  the  hghts  which  he  has  thrown  on  the 
fubjcdt,  are  a  great  affiflance  now — that  his 
declared  patronage  of  the  principle,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  Right  Hon.  antagonifl:,  are  a  further 
encouragement ;  feeing  that  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  perfons  of  their  talents  and  infor- 
mation, who  differ  in  fo  many  other  things, 
Ihould  concur  in  this,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
overbearlncr  force  of  an  irreliftible  conviction, 
I  have  to  add,  that  fuch  a  principle,  fo  vital  to 
the  Conftitution,  and  yet  fo  ftrongly  oppofed 
by  private  interefl:,  is  the  very  thing  that  cannot 
be  expelled  to  fucceed  at  once ;  but  that  it  is 
the.  very  thing  of  which  we  may  be  certain, 

that 
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ihat  with  due  perfeverance  it  will  fucceed  in 
the  end.  For  myfelf  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  I 
have  too  much  confidence  in  the  magnanimity 
and  wifdom  of  this  Hoafe,  and  of  the  People 
of  England,  not  to  truft  that  they  will  rather 
confider  the  weight  of  the  matter,  than  the 
weaknefs  of  the  mov^er. 

Under  thefe  aufpices  I  begin,  and  will  fay 
what,  but  in  a  confidence  in  your  virtue,  I  dare 
not  fay,  that  you  are  not  the  adequate  Reprc^ 
fentatives  of  the  People.  That  you  are  their 
legal  reprefentatives  I  freely  admit,  and,  that  as 
fuch,  you  were  entitled,  as  v/ell  as  any  other 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  all  that  was  refolved, 
with  refpe£t  to  your  powers,  in  the  laft  Seflion 
of  Parliament,  And  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  I  am 
fure,  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  words 
^'  full  and  free  Parliament,"  that  were  ufed 
upon  that  occafion,  were  not  ufed  indiredlly  to 
anticipate  the  prefent  queflion  ;  nor  to  declare. 
the  adequacy  of  that  reprefentation,  the  inade- 
quacy of  which  he  has  himfelf  arraigned.  But 
I  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  you  are  not  only  the 
legal  Reprefentatives  of  the  People,  but  that  you 
are  an  highly  ufeful  and  honourable  council — a 
council,  which  in  any  other  Government  of 
B  2  Europe 
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Europe  would  be  a  great  acquifition  ! — But,  t& 
the  honour  of  the  Biitifh  Conftitution  be  it 
fpoken,  that  the  Britifh  conftitutioii  entitles  us  to 
fomething  better  ;  namely,  an  adequate  reprefen- 
tative  ;  now  this  it  cannot  be,  unlefs  freely  and 
frequently  ele<Sled  by  the  body  of  the  People. 
Before  I  go  farther  into  this  fubje^l,  however, 
I  muft  flop  to  notice  a  declaration  of  a  Right 
Hon.  Member,  (Mr.  Fox)  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  abfolute  government,  whether  in  the  form 
of  Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  or  Democracy — I 
go  farther,  and  am  an  enemy  to  any  two  of 
thofe  orders  combined,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  third.  And  though  I  do  not  diftinguifh 
between  any  of  the  three,  fo  as  to  exprefs  a  pre- 
ference ;  yet  I  have  a  right  to  fay,  that  as  all 
jufl  government  muft  be  founded  in  the  choice 
of  the  People,  and  muft  have  their  benefit  for 
its  end  ;  fo  it  is  clear,  that  the  popular  order  of 
government  is  at  leaf):  as  indifpenfable,  and  as 
valuable  as  either  of  the  other.  Now  what  is 
the  popular  order  of  government  in  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  ?  It  is  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
People  ;  that  great  arcanum  and  wife  myftery 
of  our  government,  by  which  it  fo  much  ex- 
cels all  the  governments  of  antiquity.  By  this 
principle,  though  fcattered  over  a  great  country, 

a  great 
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a  great  people  can  poffefs  an  efficient  influence 
in  their  own  legiflature,  without  being  legifk-? 
tors  themfelves.  But  how  ?  not  by  the  fliadow, 
but  by  the  fubftance  of  reprefentation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  an  aftual,  and  not  a  virtual 
reprefentative.  Now  in  what  does  actual  repre- 
fentation confift  ?  In  this,  that  as,  by  the  gene* 
ral  law  of  the  conflitution,  the  majority  is  to 
decide  for  the  whole,  the  reprefentative  muft 
be  chofen  by  a  body  of  conftituents,  whereof 
the  elective  franchife  may  extend  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people.  For  what  can  be  fo  evident, 
as  that,  if  the  conftituent  body  confifled  of  but 
one  thoufand  for  the  w^hole  nation,  the  repre- 
fentatives  chofen  by  that  thoufand  could  not,  ia 
any  rational  fenfe,  be  the  adlual  reprefentative 
of  the  people  ?  It  is  equally  clear  in  reafon, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  a  conftituent  body, 
formed  on  a  principle  that  may  extend  to  the 
majority,  can  be  conftitutionally  adequate  to  the 
return  of  an  aO:ual  reprefentative  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  unlefs  the  people  be  actually  repre- 
fented,  they  are  not  conftitutionally  reprefented 
at  all.  I  admit,  that  property  to  a  certain 
degree  is  a  neceflary  ingredient  to  the  elective 
power;  that  is  to  fay,  that  franchife  ought  not 
to  go  beyond  property,  but  at  the  fame  time  to 

fay, 
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ly,  that  it  ought  to  be  as  nearly  commenfu- 
ate  to  it  as  poflible.  Property,  by  the  original 
irinciple  of  the  conftitution,  was  the  fource  of 
il  ^power,  both  ele6live  and  legiflative  ;  the 
'beri  tenentes,  including  at  that  time,  in  efFe6t, 
he  whole  property  of  the  country,  and  extend- 
ng  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  were  the  elective 
ody.  The  perfons  whom  they  chofe  to  Par- 
lament,  fat  in  right  of  the  property  of  their 
lectors  ;  and  the  Barons  fat  in  right  of  their 
iwn  baronies ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  their  own 
iroperty.  At  that  time  they  were  not- creatures 
if  royal  patent  as  now.  But  now  that  the 
^ords  are  creatures  of  royal  patent  merely,  and 
hat  freehold  property  is  a  very  inferior  part  of 
he  property  of  the  nation,  the  national  property 
s  not  as  fully  reprefented  as  it  was  originally, 
iid  as  it  ought  to  be  ftill  by  the  conftitution. 
Phe  conftituent  body  is  alfo  defective  in  point 
)f  number,  as  well  as  in  point  of  property, 
rhe  whole  number  of  electors  is  infinitely  fliort 
)f  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  what  is  worfe, 
he  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  who  decide 
or  the  whole,  are  chofen  by  a  number  of  elec- 
ors  not  exceeding  fix  or  eight  thoufand  ;  though 
hefe  reprefentatives  are  to  a£t  for  eight  millions 
)f  people,  A  new  body  of  conflituents  is  there- 

forG 
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ft)re  wanting ;  and  in  their  appointment  two 
things  are  to  be  confidered ;  one,  that  they 
ihould  be  numerous  enough,  becaufe  numbers 
are  neceflary  to  the  fpirit  of  Hberty  ;  the  other, 
that  they  ihould  have  a  competent  degree  of 
property,  becaufe  that  is  conducive  to  the  fpirit 
of  order.  To  fupply  this  deficiency,  both  in 
the  reprefentative  and  conftituent  body,  my 
propofition  fhall  be  direded. 

But  I  am  told  this  is  not  the  time.  And  why  ? 
becaule,  foriboth,  there  are  difturbances  in 
France.  Now  firft  I  fay,  that  if  thofe  diftur- 
bances were  ten  times  greater,  than  with  every 
exaggeration  they  are  reprefented  to  be,  yet  that 
mafs  of  confufion  and  ruin  would  only  render 
the  argument  more  completely  decifive  in  favour 
of  a  timely  and  temperate  reform  here.  And 
why  ?  becaufe  it  is  only  from  want  of  timely 
and  temperate  reform  there,  that  thefe  evils 
have  fallen  upon  France.  They  could  not  be- 
gin with  reparation  in  France,  there  was  no- 
thing to  repair  :  they  did  not  begin  with  ruin, 
they  found  ruin  accompHflied  to  their  hands. 
Neither  the  King  nor  his  Minifters  knew  where 
to  find  the  conilitution.  The  King  called  upon 
the  Notables  (no  legal  body)  to  fee  where  the 
conftitution  was  to  be  found.  Not  a  veflige  of  it 

could 
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could  be  recovered.  They  had  lived  fo  long  ts 
Haves,  that  they  had  unlearned  the  conftitution  $ 
they  were  driven  to  fpeculation,  becaufe  prac- 
tice had  vanished  ;  and  hence  all  thofe  calami* 
ties  which  have  excited  fuch  tragical  exclama- 
tions here. 

To  what  have  the  convulfions  at  former  times 
in  England  being  ov/ing  ?  to  the  fame  want  of 
temperate  and  timely  corre6lion.  Had  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Tudors  been  feafonably  re-^ 
^reffed,  Charles  the  Firft  might  not  have  mif- 
taken  thole  ufurpations  to  be  his  conftitutional 
prerogative  ;  and  fo  the  miferies  of  the  nation 
mis[ht  have  been  avoided.  Had  not  the  evil 
pra6lices  of  Charles  the  Second  been  fo  tamely 
endured,  as  to  encourage  the  tyranny  of  James, 
the  lafl:  revolution  might  not  have  become  ne-^ 
ceiiary.  I  am  no  friend  to  revolutions,  becaufe 
they  are  an  evil :  I  am,  therefore,  a  friend  to 
timely  reform,  and  for  this  reafon,  that  it  ren- 
ders revolutions  unneceflary  :  whilft  they  who 
oppofe  fuch  reform,  may  be  enemies  to  revo- 
lution in  their  hearts,  but  they  are  friends  to  it 
by  their  folly. 

Another  flrong  argument  from  the  lituatioa 

of  Ffance,  in  favour  of  a  Reform,  is  this,  that 

France  will  improve  her  Conftitution.     Now 
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what  has  enahled  this  country  to  be  at  all  times 
equal,  and  oftentinaes  fuperior,  to  France  ?  Not 
her  chmate  or  foil,  which  are  not  fuperior ;  nor 
her  territory  nor  population,  which  are  fo  greatly 
inferior;  it  is  only  in  the  excellence  of  her  Go- 
vernment file  has  found  her  fuperiority.— What 
follows  ?  that  if  France  improves  her  Govern- 
ment, you  mufl  rellore  yours.  Again,  What  is 
your  fituation  as  to  external  danger  ?  France,  the 
great  objeiSl  of  external  danger  to  England, 
can  no  longer  give  alarm ;  during  her  diftur- 
bances  fhe  cannot  have  the  power ;  and  after  hei* 
liberty  is  eftablifhed,  (lie  will  not  have  the  incli- 
nation to  make  ambitious  war.  The  better  her 
Government  is,  the  more  rational  will  be  her 
Gounlels :  the  more  rational  her  counfels,  the 
more  pacific  they  will  be.  Kings  may  hope  for 
glory,  and  their  Minifters  and  Minions  may 
hope  for  plunder  from  w*arfare  ;  but  what  can. 
the  people  expert  from  an  ambitious  war  ? 
Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  taxes,  and  an 
effiUion  of  blood.  Now  if  a  ftate  of  externa^ 
danger  would  be  a  firong  argument  againft  a 
Reform ;  a  flate  of  external  fafety  is  as  fbong; 
an  arsument  in  its  favor.  Asjain,  W'hat  is 
your  fuuation  at  home  ?  You  are  not  in  a  ftate 
of  defpondency  on  the   one  hand,   that  might 
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tempt  you  to  a.meafure  of  defpair,  nor  in  a  flatc 
on  the  other  hand  of  that  drunken  profperity 
by  which  Nations  are  rendered  ignorant  of  the 
prefent,  and  regardlefs  of  the  future.  Your  are  in 
that  happy  medium  which  is  the  befl  friend  to 
fobriety  of  judgement,  and  coniequently  the  fit- 
teft  ftate  for  framing  a  rational  and  temperate 
Reform ;  the  only  one  that  I  would  propofe, 
and  the  only  one  to  which  I  would  conlent. 

But  it  is  dangerous,  itisfaid,  to  tell  the  people 

of  England  that  they  are  not  duly  reprefented. 

And  is  this  indeed  a  fecret  ?  Are  the  people  of 

England  in   fuch  a  ftate  of  infancy,  as  not   to 

know  that  they  do  not  ele£t  thofe  reprefentatives 

for  whom  they  do  not  vote }  No ;— but  if  ever  it  was 

a  fecret  to  them,  it  has  long  fince  been  divulged ; 

it  was  proclaimed  to  them  in  a  loud  voice  in  the 

Middlefex  ele6lion ;  when  a  minority  was  voted 

to  be  a  majority;  a  determination  fo  iniquitous 

as  to  Ihake  the  fabric  of  Parliament  to  its  bafe. 

What  was   the  confequence?  The   Houfe  of 

Commons  in   a  moment  of  repentance  erafed 

the    record  of  it,  and  ftripped  themfelves   for 

ever  of  their  former  judicial  power  in  ele6lions, 

in  expiation  and  contrition  for  this  abufe  of  it. 

Now  what  was  this  abufe?  It  was  makina:  a 

minority  do  in  one  county,  what  could  only  be 

coiiftitu* 


conflltutlonally  done  by  a  majoHty:  and  the 
danger'  of  it  in  example  was,  that  it  might  be 
exte'iided  to  other  counties.  But  what  is  the 
abufe  of  which  I  complain,  when  I  complain  of 
the  inadequacy  of  reprefentation  ?  It  is,  that  a 
very  fmall  minority  of  the  people  do  now  ad 
for  the  whole,  in  elefting  the  entire  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  Nation.  Now  this  is  as  much  a 
greater  abufe  than  the  former,  as  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  fmall  part;  and  as  one  was  ex- 
punged by  the  Parliament,  the  other  ought  to 
be  expunged  by  the  People. 

Again— This  fecret  of  inadequate  reprefenta- 
tion was  told  to  the  people  in  thunder  in  the 
American  war;  which  began  with  virtual  re- 
prefentation,   and    ended    in  difoemberment. 
To  the  inadequacy  of  reprefentation  I  charge 
that  war.     Profufe  counfels    attendant  on  un- 
conftitutional  majorities   had  left   upon  you  a 
debt,  which  induced  the  Minifter  to  look  to 
America  for  taxes.     There  the  war  began  ;  the 
inftinaive  felfilhnefs  of  mankind  made  the  Peo- 
ple and  Parliament  wifli  that  others  fhould  be 
taxed   rather   than   themfelves.     At   firfl,  and 
lentil  America  refifled,  I  agree  that  this  wilh  was 
common  to    the  Parliament  and  People-but 
when  America  refifted,  and  the  meafure  came. 
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'  to  deliberate  judgement,  the  people  were  the  firfl 
to  recover  their  fenfes;  whili't  the  Miniflerwith 
his  majority  went  on  to  ruin.  I  fay  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  reprefentation,  as  it  was  the  caufe, 
fo  it  was  the  only  argument  that  was  attempted 
in  juftification  of  that  war.  When  the  Ameri- 
can exclaimed  that  he  was  not  reprefented  in 
the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  becaufe  he  was 
not  an  eledlor;  he  was  told,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  people  of  England  were  electors ;  and 
that  he  was  therefore  in  the  fame  ftate,  in 
which  an  infinite  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  placed.  As  they  could  not  call  this 
adlual,  they  invented  a  new  name  for  it,  and 
called  it  virtual  reprefentation;  and  gravely 
concluded  that  America  was  reprefented.  The 
argument  no  doubt  was  fallacious ;  it  was  per- 
fc&ly  fufficient  however  to  impofe  on  multi- 
tudesj  in  a  Nation,  wifhing  that  others  fhould 
be  taxed  rather  than  themfelves ;  and  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  Americans  be- 
ing an  inferior  fpecies  of  beings,  they  ought  to  be 
contented  with  their  fituation,  though  they  did 
not  partake  at  all  in  the  eledlive  capacity.  The 
influence  of  corruption  within  doors,  and  of 
this  fraud  of  argument  without,  continued  the- 
American  war. 

It 
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It  terminated  in  reparation,  as  it  began  in  this 
empty  vifion  of  a  virtual  reprefentative ;  and  in  its 
paflkge  from  one  of  thefe  points  to  the  other^  it 
iwept  away  part  of  the  glory,  and  more  of  the 
territory  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  lofs  of  forty- 
thoiifand  lives,  and  one  hundred  millions  of 
treafure.  Virtual  Parliaments,  and  an  inade* 
quate  reprefentation,  have  cofl  you  enough 
abroad  already  ;  take  care  they  do  not  coH:  you 
more  at  home,  by  cofting  you  your  Con- 
ftitution. 

But  the  people  of  England  have  not  only  read 
this  fecret  in  the  dead  and  decilive  letter  of 
events,  but  they  have  imbibed  it  from  the  living 
oracles  of  their  ablefl:  ftatefmen.  When  the  city 
of  London,  the  greateft  and  freeft  metropolis  of 
the  world,  applied  to  Lord  Chatham  to  affift 
them  in  fhortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
what  was  the  anfwer  of  that  srreat  Mmider  ? 
it  was  this,  that  fhortening  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments alone  w^ould  not  be  fufficient ;  that 
alone  it  might  do  hurt,  that  the  reprefentation 
itfelf  muft  be  amended ;  and  his  propofition  was, 
to  infufe  a  frefh  portion  of  vigor  into  the  repre- 
fentative body,  by  an  addition  of  county  Repre- 
fentatives ;  leaving  the  rotten  Boroughs  to  drop 
off  by  time.     The  authority  of  the  fon,  both 

when 
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when  a  Minifler,  and  whea.not  a  Minifler,  has 
been  added  to  that  of  the  father.  The  autho- 
rity of  many  other  of  the  mofl  eminent  men 
might  be  cited  in  addition,  indeed  of  all,  ex- 
cept thofe,  who  are  wife  enough  to  ftartle  at 
reftoring,  as  if  it  were  innovating  the  Conflitu- 
tion  ;  and  who  grow  enamoured  of  abufes,  pro- 
vided they  are  old. 

I  now  come  to  the  rcmedv  for  thefe  abufes — 
but  firfl  I  will  remind  you  of  the  obje«51:ions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  former  propolitions  upon 
this  fubje(i;  becaufe  it  is   the  ihorteil:  method 
of  {hewing   that  my  propofition  is  free  from, 
them.     It  was  not  objected  to  Lord  Chatham's 
plan,  that  it  would  make  a  confiderable  increafe 
to  the  prefent  number  of  Reprefentatives.     But 
it  was  objected  that  the  Freeholders  were  al- 
ready   reprefented— that  his  plan  did  not  give 
franchife  to  any  of  that  great  and  refponfible 
body  of  men  who  are  now  non-eleclors — that 
on  the  contrary,   it  increafed  the  difparity  be- . 
tween  them  and  the  Freeholders.     It  was  fur- 
ther objected,  that  this  might  happen ;  that  as 
{o   many  more  of  the  great  interefts   in  each 
county  might  be  accommodated  by  this  greater 
number  of  feats  which  were  to  be  difpofed  of  by 
the  fame  number  of  Freeholders,  that   thofe 
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greater  interefts  might  more  probably  combine — • 
that  the  independent  Freeholders  might  become 
lefs  lignificant,  and  county  elections  thereby  be- 
come lefs  uninfluenced,  and  lefs  conflitutional 
than  atprefent.  To  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of 
theExchequer,itwas  not  objeded,  that  he  intro- 
duced a  new  body  of  elecflors,  namely,  the  Copy* 
holders.   It  was  admitted  that  by  adding  them  to 
the  Freeholders,  he  had  diminished  for  fo  much, 
the  obje(5lions  that  had  been  made  to  his  father's 
plan ;  but  that  except  for  ib  much,  the  fame  ob- 
jedions  remained  as  to  that  part  of  the  fubjed. 
Touching  his  plan  as  to  the  Boroughs,  it  was 
objefted  that  to  disfranchife  them  might,  indeed, 
be  arbitrary ;  but  that  to  buy  them  out  would  be 
to  build  reform,  not  on  the  purity,  but  corrup- 
tion of  franchife — that  the  purchafe  might  ne- 
ver be  efFeded— that  certainly  it  muft  be  flow ; 
and  that  the  worft  Boroughs,  thofe  of  the  Go- 
vernment, would  never   refign  ;  but  would  be 
comparatively  increafed  in  their  importance  by 
the  refignation  of  others — that  the  Reform  was 
to  wait  for  the  refult  of  all  thefe  contingencies; 
and  at  all  events  that  it  was  not  to  begin  till  the 
expiration   of  the  Parliament,  which  had   but 
juft  commenced ;     during   all  which  time   it 
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would  lie  open  to  be  repealed,  before  it  began 
to  operate. 

My  propofitiofl  i:S  free  frora  all  thefe  objec- 
tioas ;   for  it  is,    that  one   hundred  Members 
{hould   be   added,     and    that    they    ihould   be 
eleded  by  a  numerous  and  a  new  body  of  re- 
Iponfible  electors ;  namely,  the  refident  houfe- 
holders  in  every  county — refident,  I  fay,  becaufc 
that   the   principle  of  the    Conftitution   is   fo 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  refidence,  that  it  ordained 
that  no  non-refident  could  be  an  elector  ;  and 
with  reafon  ;    firft,    becaufe  refidcnts  mufl  be 
befl  acquainted  with  every  local  circumflance  ; 
and  next,  becaufe  they  can  attend  at  every  place 
of  election,    w^ith  the  leaft  inconvenience  and 
expence  to  themfelves  or  to  the  candidate. — 
Houfeholders,  I  fay,  becaufe  being  mailers,   or 
fathers  of  families,  they  muft  be  fufficiently  re- 
iponfible  to  be  entitled  to  francbife.     There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  houfe- 
holders of  it  are  confidered  as  the  rabble — no 
country  can  be  faid  to  be  free,  where  they  are 
not  allowed  to  be  efficient  citizens* — they  are, 
exclufiVe  of  the  rabble,  the  great  mafs  of  the 
Pepple — they  are  the  natural  guards  of  popular 
liberty  in  the  firfl  flages  of  it — without  them  it 
cannot  be  retained  ;  as  long  as  they  have  this 
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Cohflitutional  influence,  and  till  they  become 
generally  corrupt,  popular  liberty  cannot  be 
taken  away.  Whenever  they  do  become  gene- 
rally corrupt,  it  cannot  be  retained;  neither 
will  it  be  long  poffeffed,  if  they  have  not  this 
conftitutional  influence  ;  for  the  liberty  of  a  na- 
tion, like  the  honour  of  individuals,  can  never 
be  fafe  but  in  their  own  cuftody.  The  Houfe- 
holders  of  this  country  have  a  better  right  to 
confideration  ahd  franchife,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  country,  becaiife  they  pay  more  for  it. 
It  is  admitted,  that  every  individual  of  this 
country,  one  with  another,  pays  fifty  ihillings 
a  year  to  the  revenue  in  tax.  The  mafter  ot 
father  of  a  family  muft  contribute,  in  propor- 
tion, forhimfelf,  and  for  each  indi.^idual  of  his 
family,  even  to  the  child  that  is  hanging  at  the 
breaft.  Who  fhall  fay  that  this  clafs  of  men 
ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  rabble  ?  Who 
ihall  dare  to  fay,  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
fcribed  from  fianchile  ?  They  maintain  the  af- 
fluence of  the  rich,  the  dignity  of  the  noble, 
the  majefty  of  the  crown ;  they  fupport  your 
fleets  and  your  armies — And  who  fhall  fay, 
that  they  fhall  not  have  this  right  to  prote(St 
their  liberty  r 
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I  have  flated  the  inadequacy  of  the  reprefcnta- 
tive  body,  compared  with  the  conftituent  body, 
even  as  it  now  {lands ;  I  have  ftated  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  conftituent  body  itfelf,  as  it  now 
is,  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  I  iliall 
now  flate  the  efFed  of  this  double  inadequacy 
upon  the  balance  of  the  Conftitution.  The 
Conftitution  conftfls  of  three  orders,  one  Mo- 
narchical, one  Ariftocratic,  and  one  Popular ; 
the  balance  conlifls  in  maintaining  theequipoife 
between  them.  This  balance  was  loft  in  the 
iirft  part  of  the  Norman  aera ;  it  was  recovered 
in  fome  degree  after  ;  it  was  impaired  again  in 
the  period  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ;  at  the 
Revolution  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  again  re- 
covered. Let  us  fee  whether  it  has  not  been 
impaired  fince.  The  Lords  have  been  the  moft 
ftaiionary  part,  yet  by  a  great  increafe  of  their 
numbers  of  late,  they  have  carried  with  them 
into  the  Lords,  patrimonial  and  private  bo- 
roughs ;  thereby  obtaining  an  influence  over 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  which  does  not  confti- 
tutionally  belong  to  them.  But  the  great  alte- 
ration has  happened  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
And  here,  for  brevity,  I  will  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  great  Judge  that  is  no  more.  Mr. 
Juftice  Blackflone  has  ftated  all  the  cautionary 
%  pro* 
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provlfions  that  have  been  made  to  guard  againft 
prerogative  ;  he  has  then  enumerated  the  vari- 
ous fources  of  influence  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Crown  in  place  of  thofe  prerogatives ;  and 
the  conclufion  of  fuch  a  man,    a  lawyer,   look- 
ing to  be  a  judge  ;  of  principles  fufficiently  mo- 
narchical ;  writing  in  his  clofet,  and  appealing 
to  the  cool  juftice  of  the  latelt  pofterity  ;   is. 
What  ?  That  influence  has  gone  fo  far  beyond 
prerogative,  that,  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  the 
liberty  of  England  was  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
virtue  of  the  Prince,  than  in  the  ftrength  of  the 
Conftitution.     And  what  remedy  does  he  inti- 
mate ?  An  amendment  in  the  Reprefentation  of 
Parliament.     Mr.  Hume,  a  prerogative  writer, 
taking  the  fame  view  of  the  fubje(3:,  has  faid, 
that  the  euthanafy  of  the  Britifh  Conftitutioii 
muft  be  arbitrary  power.     What  did  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  fay  in  their  memorable  refojution  ? 
That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increafed, 
was  increafms;,    and    oug-ht  to  be  diminifhed. 
Does  any  man  doubt  this  authority  ?  Were  they 
not  witnefl'es  of  the  fad:,  as  well  as  judges  of 
the  propofition  ?  But  it  does  not  reft  on  their  au- 
thority ;  an  aftof  thewholelegiflature  has  flnce 
confirmed  their  words — -they  have  been  mado 
ftatute  by  the  Adt  of  Reform  that  pafled  after^ 
P  2  wai;ds, 
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wards.  But  what  has  happened  fince  ?  an  Eaft 
India  Bill  has  pafled,  and  a  Declaratory  law. 
And  what  is  the  confequence  ?  That  no  man 
who  has  any  modefly,  or  who  ever  expeds  to 
be  credited,  will  deny,  that  by  thofe  laws  more 
influence  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Crown,  or 
the  Minifter,  than  was  fubtraded  by  that  Ad 
of  Reform.  The  little  influence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple on  the  reprefentative  body  is  thus  noticed  by 
Sherlock,  a  bifliop.  In  his  treatife  on  the  Tefh  and 
Corporation  Laws,  he  fays,  That  though  the 
diflfenters  Were  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the  people, 
yet  if  they  got  into  corporations,  the  petty  bo- 
roughs being  fo  numerous,  they  might  by  thena 
obtaii)  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againfl:  the  whole  nation.  In  a  word,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  a  great  majority  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  are  under  another  influence  than  that 
of  the  people.  It  is  nonfenfe  to  call  this  a  re- 
prefentative of  the  People  :  the  balance  of  the 
Conflitution  is  therefore  gone ;  it  muil  be  re- 
ftored,  or  the  Conftitution  will  be  undone.  The 
only  thing  to  be  decided,  is,  how  it  fhall  be 
reftpred  ?  It  may  be  reflored  by  opening  all  the 
boroughs,  fo  as  to  make  them  places  of  popular 
and  conflitutional  eledion.  But  will  private  in-r 
Ifrefl  hear  of  that  ?  No,    What  follows  ?  that 
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there  is  but  one  mode  left  for  reftoring  the  ba-» 
lance,  and  that  is,  by  an  additional  body  of  con-» 
ftitutiunal  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  an  addi-» 
tional  body  of  conftitutional  eIe£lors- — either 
then  this  muft  be  done,  or  the  evil  muft  con- 
tinue :  nor  will  that  be  all  ;  for,  according  to 
the  nature  of  evil,  it  will  propagate  itfelf  till  it 
overwhelms  what  remains  of  your  Conftitution, 
Is  the  addition  of  members  obje6led  to  ?  It  was 
not  obje(£ted  to  Lord  Chatham.  It  was  not  argued 
that  the  integrity  or  wifdom  of  Parliament  was 
confined  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  No — it  was  felt  that  this  Houfe  is 
never  tumultuary,  but  when  it  ceafes  to  be  a 
public,  by  becoming  a  party  aflTembly.  It  was 
therefore  felt,  that  as  by  the  fuper-addition  of 
fuch  members,  this  Houfe  would  become  more 
a  public,  and  lefs  a  party  afiembly  ;  it  would, 
by  courfe,  become  lefs  tumultary,  and  rife  in 
dignity  and  order.  But  if  this  be  a  ferious  objec- 
tion, remove  it ;  there  are  an  hundred  boroughs 
that  might  be  limited  to  the  return  of  one  repre- 
fentative  inHiead  of  two.  I  do  not  propofe  it ; 
but  I  defire  that  you  will  either  propofe  it,  or 
not  object  this  addition  to  me.  In  a  word,  the 
People  have  loft  their  conftitutional  influence  in 
tl^e  legiflature.     Inftead  of  having  the  whole, 
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they  are  far  from  having  a  majoiity  in  their  owft 
Reprefentative — the  majority  is  againfl  them— 
and  the  majority  decides  for  the  whole.  The 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  a  fecond  rate  Ariftocracy 
inflead  of  a  popular  reprefentation — the  pillar  of 
the  Conflitution  is  undermined — it  is  nonfenfe 
to  fay  that  every  thing  is  well,  when  every 
thing  is  in  danger — every  Country  in  Europe 
was  once  as  free  as  England — in  every  Country 
of  Europe  it  was  faid  that  every  thing  was  well ; 
till  they  found  that  every  thing  was  otherwife : 
they  went  to  bed  faying  they  were  free,  and 
they  wakened  bond-men. 

Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  there  is  a  de- 
fliny  peculiar  to  England — She  has  loft  her  Li- 
berty more  than  once — -it  is  our  bufinefs  to  take 
care  that  they  fhall  never  lofe  it  again.  Ma- 
chiaeval  fays  wifely,  that  no  free  Government 
can  lafl:  that  is  not  often  brought  back  to  its 
firft  principles — and  why  ?  Beca\ife  the  excel- 
lence of  a  free  Government  is,  to  controul  the 
evil  paffions  and  pra6lices  of  rulers.  What  is 
the  confequence  ?  Thofe  paffions  and  practices 
are  at  perpetual  war  with  fuch  a  Conflitution — 
they  make  a  conftant  effort  to  undermine  or 
evade  this  barrier  which  is  oppofed  to  them. — ■. 
What  is  perpetually  aflailed,  muil  be  perpetu- 
ally 
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ally  defended — what  is  inceflaatly  Tapped,  muft 
be  inceflaiitly  repaired.  It  is  nonlenfe  to  fay  that 
the  Enelifh  Conflitution,  becaufe  it  was  once 
the  befl  in  the  world,  can  never  want  Reforma- 
tion. A  bad  Government  cannot  eafily  become 
worfe — it  therefore  may  not  want  and  certainly 
does  not  deferve  Reparation.  A  good  Govern- 
ment does  ealily  become  worfe — it  is  with  diffi- 
culty it  can  be  preferved  even  by  vigilance  ;  and 
of  all  things  in  the  world  it  befl  deferves  to  be 
repaired.  The  proportion  which  I  make  to 
you  is  praifticable — that  cannot  be  denied — it 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  efficient — it  will  add  a 
body  of  refponfible  Conflituents,  of  fuch  num-^ 
ber  that  a  majority  of  the  people  may  have  the 
exercife  of  franchife;  thus  it  cures  the  defedl  of 
the  conftituent  body — and  on  the  reprefentative 
body  it  will  have  this  good  effed,  that  there  will 
be  no  longer  a  decided  majority  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  under  another  choice  and  another 
influence,  than  that  of  the  People — it  leaves 
every  County,  City,  Town,  Borough,  Manor, 
&c.  as  it  finds  them — it  moledsnone  of  the  pri- 
vate proprietors  of  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
private.  And  what  does  it  alk  of  them  in  re- 
turn? Nothing  but  that  they  will  fufter  the 
Conflitution  to  be  indemnified ;  and  the  influ- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  People  to  re-enter  the  reprefentative* 
To  carry  all  this  into  execution  would  require 
but  one  ihort  provifion ;  namely,  that  the  Sheriff 
of  each  County  be  required  by  himfelf,  and  his 
deputies,  to  take  the  poll  of  the  refident  Houfe- 
holders  of  his  County,  in  each  parifh  on  the 
fame  day:  thus  this  great  remedy  to  the  Con- 
ftitution  may  be  obtained  in  one  day ;  with  lefs 
tumult  and  expence  than  attends  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  a  diminutive  Borough ;  thus  the  repre- 
fentative  will  be  chol'eh,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by 
the  People ;  and  by  fhortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  he  will  continue  to  a(5l  as  if  he  were 
fochofen. 

Montefquieu  has  faid  that  a  free  People  will 
pay  more  taxes,  with  greater  alacrity  than  a 
People  that  afe  not  free ;  and  he  adds  the  reafon^ 
becaufe  they  have  a  compenfation  in  the  Rights 
they  enjoy.  The  People  of  England  pay  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half  annually  to  Revenue.  This 
purchafe  they  pay  for  the  Conftitutlon — Ihall- 
they  not  have  the  benefits  of  it — every  indivi- 
dual pays  fifty  fhiilings  a  year.  How  many 
enjoyments  muft  every  inferior  individual  re- 
linquilh  ;  and  how  much  labour  mufh  he  under- 
go tD  enable  him  to  make  that  contribution  ? 
No  People  ever  deferved  better  of  Government' 
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than  the  People  of  this  Country  at  this  moment, 
they  have  not  only  fubmitted  with  alacrity  to 
this  enormous  mafs  of  taxation,  but  when  the 
health  or  the  Rights  of  their  Sovereign  were  at 
ftake,  they  gathered  round  the  Throne  with 
unexampled  zeal — Can  fuch  a  People  be  de- 
nied their  privileges?  Can  their  privileges  be 
a  fubje(5l  of  indifference  or  remiffnefs  to  this 
Houfe  ?  I  cannot  believe  it ;  and  therefore  I  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  theRtpre* 
fentatron  of  the  People  in  Parliament* 

Mr.   FLOODVs   REPLY. 

The  Honourable  Member  (Sir  James  John- 
flone)  has  delired  that  I  (hould  poftpone  my  Mo- 
tion for  a  century ;  did  I  think  that  I  fhould  have 
an  opportunity  to  move  it  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury, perhaps  I  might  comply ;  the  Honourable 
Member  objects  impradicabiUty  to  my  propo- 
rtion, as  if  it  were  oppofed  by  the  articles  of 
Union.  Undoubtedly  if  Scotland  were  not  to 
have  her  due  proportion  of  additional  Members, 
the  objection  would  be  juft  ;  but  Inot  only  mean 
to  give  to  Scotland  her  (hare  in  this  additional 
Re  pre  fen  tcU  10:1 ;  but  for  one  I  would  confcnt  to 
her  having  a  more  liberal  proportion  than  that 
which  was  afligned  at  the  Union.     I  admit  that 
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the  united  Parliament  cannot  take  from  Scotland 
any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union;  but  no 
man  has  ever  held,  that  they  can  add  nothing  to 
the  benefits  of  it.  And  whiifl:  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Chatham,  to  fhew  that  the  Uni- 
on cannot  be  a  bar  to  an  increafe  of  the  Repre- 
fentation;  and  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  fhew  that  it  cannot  obftrudt  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  the  Honourable  Baro- 
net muft  excufe  me,  if  I  prefer  their  reafons 
in  favour  of  a  Reform,  to  his  prepoflefTions 
ao;ainft  it. 

Whatever  maybe  the  fate  of  mypropofition  to- 
iiiffht,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  moved  it.  The  fub- 
je£l  was  confidered  as  dead  by  the  enemies  of  it 
— but  the  friends  of  it  will  now  perceive,  that 
it  is  alive;  had  we  fuffered  it  to  continue  during 
the  whole  of  this  Parliament  in  that  fwoon  into 
-which  it  had  fallen,  the  vital  principle  might 
have  been  fo  far  extinguifhed,  that  the  next 
Parliament  could  never  have  reftored  it.  I 
have  given  an  opportunity  to  fome  of  the  moft 
diflinguifhed  Members  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  exprefs  their  approba- 
tion of  this  propofition.  I  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  Right  Honourable  Member  (Mr. 
Fox)  to  declare  himfelf  again  a  friend  to  an 
%  Amend- 
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Amendment  of  the  Reprefentative,  in  thofe 
clear  and  unequivocal  terms  which  beft  become 
the  manlinefs  of  his  talents ;  and  I  confider  my- 
felf  as  eminently  fortunate  that  my  plan  has  fo 
far  recommended  itfelf  to  a  judgement  of  fuch 
authority,  that  he  has  not  hefitated  to  fay,  that 
it  is  the  beft  plan  which  has  yet  been  fuggefled; 
and  to  add,  that  the  introdu6lion  of  the  refident 
Houi'eholders  is  well  adapted  to  give  Reprefen- 
tation  to  that  mixed  kind  of  property  which  is 
now  become  general  in  this  kingdom.  I  am 
glad  to  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  further  in- 
debted to  him  for  having  anfwered  the  objec- 
tions of  a  Right  Honourable  Member  (Mr. 
Windham)  fo  as  to  leave  me  little  to  fay  be- 
yond that  acknowledgement ;  in  a  fuperior  tone 
of  argument  he  has  proved  to  that  gentleman, 
(and  by  a  friendly  voice)  the  emptinefs  of  his 
objedions ;  and  therefore  whilfh  I  admit  with 
pleafure  the  urbanity  and  neatnefs  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman's  reply,  and  the  wit  and 
humour  with  which  it  was  replete,  I  have  only 
to  reiterate  that  it  was  he  and  not  I,  that  affumed 
every  thing  which  it  was  requilite  to  prove,  and 
that  his  fpeech  was  like  a  fair  vifion  that  capti- 
vates the  eye  by  an  agreeable  illuiion,  but  that 
vanilhes  before  the  touch,  and  fades  into  anni- 
♦  E  2  hilation : 
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hilatlon  :  fo  far  indeed  was  the  Ri2;ht  Honour- 
able  Member  tranfported  by  his  enthufrafm 
againft  a  Reform,  as  to  fay,  that  if  fuch  deter- 
minations as  that  of  the  Middlefex  eleftion  had 
been  general,  he  would  fuppofe  them  to  be  right ; 
now  this  is  nothing  lefs  than  to  fay,  that  right 
and  wrong  are  but  empty  founds,  and  that  we 
are  only  to  inquire  what  has  been  done — not 
whether  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  no. 

There  are  inftances  however  in  which  wit 
and  humour,  and  in  which  poignancy  and 
elegance,  are  not  to  be  complained  of — but  in 
which  a  certain  bluntnefs  bordering  on  coarfc- 
nefs,  and  even  illiberality,  may  have  attempted 
to  ufurp  the  ear.  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  The  ghoU:  of  French  tumult  has  again  been, 
excited,  to  conjure  down  if  poffible  the  dange- 
rous fpirit  of  Reform,  and  a  grave  Member  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  in  the  graveft  of  all  poifi^ 
ble  harangues,  has  imaged  to  himfelf  that  a 
Miffionary  from  the  National  Affembly  of 
France  has  efcaped  into  this  houfe  to  make 
the  prefent  Proportion.  I  am  not  a  native  of 
France — I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Britifh  Empire — ? 
lam  a  Member  of  this  Houfe — I  appeal  to  you 
whether  my  condud  has  been  that  of  an  Alien 
PX  an  Adventurer-^whether  I  haye  often  tref-. 

pafle4 
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pafled  on  your  attention — whether  I  ever  did  fo 
but  on  an  occafion  of  importance,  and  whether 
I  then  vv^earied  you  with  oftentation  or  prolixity. 
I  am  as  independent  in  fortune  and  in  nature  as 
the  Hon.  Member  himfelf  (Mr.  Powis).  I  have 
no  fear  but  that  of  doing  wrong  ;  nor  can  I  have 
an  hope  on  the  fubjeit,  beyond  that  of  doing 
fome  fervice  before  I  die.  The  accident  of  my 
fituation  has  not  made  me  a  partizan,  and  I 
never  lamented  that  fituation  till  now,  that  I 
feel  myfelf  as  unprote6led,  as  I  fear  the  People 
of  England  will  be  found  to  be  on  this  occafion. 
An  Hon.  Member  (Col.  Phipps)  has  faid, 
that  a  Reform  is  unneceflary,  becaufe,  upon  the 
lafl:  general  election,  the  People  were  able  to 
manifefl  their  inclinations  in  favour  of  his 
friends — be  it  fo  ;  I  never  faid  that  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  popular  ele(£lion  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  if,  in  the  miferable  deftitution  of 
popular  ele6tion  which  now  prevails,  the  incli- 
nations of  the  public  could  fhew  themfelves  at 
all,  how  much  more  would  they  have  been  ma- 
nifefted,  had  the  reprefentative  been  adequate  ? 
Would  the  Hon.  Member  be  forry  that  his 
friends  were  ftronger  than  they  are  ?  If  the  po- 
rtion of  the  Hon.  Member  be  true,  he  ought  to 

be 
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be  a  friend  to  Reform  ;  if  it  be  not  true,  he 
might  have  fpared  the  obfervation. 

But  I  am  in  nothing  more  pleafed  that  I  have 
made  this  propofition,  than  that  it  has  given  to 
tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  opportunity 
to  exprefs  his  perfevering  fentiment  in  Favour 
of  a  Reform,  notwithflanding  he  has  moved 
the  queftion  of  adjournment.  Had  I  feen  that 
there  could  be  a  circumftance  in  the  prefent 
moment,  that  could  render  the  reftoration  of 
the  Conftitution  improper,  I  fhould  never  have 
propofedit  :  but  I  neither  did,  nor  can  conceive 
fuch  a  poflibility  ;  the  time  I  thought,  for  vari- 
ous reafons,  the  propereft  in  the  world,  and  for 
this  amongft  others — this  would  have  been  the. 
time  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's Reform  would  have  begun  to  operate,  if 
his  propofition  had  fucceeded  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  could  not  think  it  an  improper  time  to  find  a 
fubftitute  for  it.  But  every  thing,  it  is  faid,  is 
well ;  this  is  true  in  a  part,  but  beyond  a  part, 
it  is  not  true.  You  are  growing  in  profperity, 
that  is  well ;  but  you  are  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  in  debt;  all  the  genius  of  admi- 
niftration  has  not  pointed  out  any  mode  for  the 
eifedlual  liquidation  of  it ;    nor  has  any  man 

pointed 
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pointed  out  the  refources  for  another  war.  Who 
will  fay  that  this  is  well  ?  I  do  not  defpond, 
however,  it  is  not  my  nature  ;  and  I  have 
thought  too  often  and  too  anxioufly  on  the  fub- 
je6l,  not  fometimes  to  flatter  myfelf  with  a 
glimpfe  of  fuch  a  poifibility.  But  this  1  am 
bold  to  affirm,  that  the  meafures  for  that  pur- 
pofe  muft  be  fo  ftrong  and  fyftematical,  as  to 
require  a  flronger  Houfe  of  Commons  than  an 
inadequate  reprefentation  can  furnifh.  There  is 
an  influence  that  will  always  difturb  every  thing 
that  is  great,  in  purfuit  of  every  thing  that  is 
little.  This  influence  cannot  live  in  a  confli- 
tutional  reprefentative  :  fuch  a  reprefentative, 
therefore,  is  the  greatefl:  of  public  bleffings,  and 
all  public  calamities  are  affociated  with  the  want 
of  it. 

The  higher  clafles  of  every  ftate  are  fubje^l 
to  be  debauched  by  ambition,  and  the  lower  by 
neceffity ;  the  middle  claffes  alone  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  Thefe  extremes  of  the  State  are 
apt  to  unite  to  overwhelm  every  thing  between  ; 
it  is  the  bufinefs,  therefore,  of  wife  flatefmea 
to  render  the  middle  ranks  fo  ftrono-  as  to  be 
able  to  refift  this  union  of  the  extremes.  The 
conftituent  body  is  the  pohtical  army  of  the 
State  ;  an  able  general  will  make  the  center  of 

his 
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his  army  flrong,  if  he  be  in  danger  from  the 
wings.  On  this  principle  I  introduce  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  refponfible  citizens  from  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  the  people,  to  fortify  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  render  it  impregnable.  Such  men 
cannot  gain  by  convuliion  ;  fuch  men  are  too 
numerous  to  combine,  and  their  polition  is  a 
pofition  of  moderation,  becaufe  it  is  a  ftate  of 
mediocrity. 

But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wiihes 
me  to  withdraw  my  motion,  and  I  wifh  to  com- 
ply with  his  requefh ;  but  having  fatisfied  my 
own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  both  of  the  time 
and  of  the  meafure,  and  having  been  encou- 
raged by  the  opinion  of  others,  I  feel  that  it  does 
not  become  me  to  retracl.  It  is  not  pertinacity, 
but  an  idea,  whether  erroneous  or  not,  of  pub- 
lic decorum  that  interpofes  to  prevent  it,  and 
compels  me  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  queflion  to 
the  determination  of  the  Houfe. 


THE      END, 


